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A Well-developed System of Union-employer 
Negotiations with Permanent Boards, either 
Bi-partisan or Impartial, Will Put an End to a 
Multitude of Disputes which, if Not Settled, 
Might Grow to the Proportions of Large 
Strikes. 


War Effects on 
Labor Relations. 


By CHARLEs S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 


ITHOUT desire or intent to enter the business forecasting business, we 
think it would be well for industrial relations men to plan to meet any 


eventualities. 

As far as can be seen at present, with some exceptions, there seems to be time 
to do this job now, without unduly hurrying. The three most serious problems, 
which may start to hit industry next spring are a shortage of trained labor, demands 
for high wages, and strikes. So we need to see how we can prepare to meet these 
problems. 

Strike Peak Comes in May 


E SUGGEST next spring as the time these matters will open up, for two reasons. 

V \ Statistics of strikes, which are indices of labor pressure and industrial dis- 

satisfaction, over the last fifty years show that the strike wave follows the weather 

curve. Strikes start to fall off in the fall, go to a low in the middle of the winter, 

and start up in the early spring reaching a peak in May, and a secondary peak in 

September. 

On this basis we have till next May to make our preparations to avoid trouble. 

Our second reason lies in the field of economics, and suggests that it will perhaps 

not be till spring before business generally takes on real boom proportions, and 

prices rise substantially. We quote from Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell's ‘The History of 
Prices During the War’’ (last war). 

American business was passing through a period of depression when war 


broke out at the end of July 1914. Immediately the financial machinery of 
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the world was thrown into wild disorder. . . . These financial disturbances 
gradually subsided but they served to intensify the commercial and industrial 
depression. The first changes in commodity prices caused by the war in this 
country arose from speculative anticipations of alterations that would come 
in demand and supply. The sharp advances during August 1914, in the 
prices of sugar, grains, spices and fibers had this character. Many of the 
rather panicky apprehensions proved to be mistaken or at least premature, so 
that the prices which had bounded up suddenly subsided again in September 
or October. . . . After this flurry the index number settled at its pre-war 
level and remained there during the first six months of 1915... . 

It was the impetus from the other side that finally started the wartime rise 
in this country. When England and France placed their first large contracts 
in this country, American manufacturers were in a peculiarly favorable 
position to fill them promptly. ... Industry was depressed. Therefore 
equipment, men, and materials could be had in abundance and at moderate 
prices. . . . By the end of 1915, American prices had begun to mount rapidly 
and a business boom had started. In 1916, the activity gathered momentum 
in extraordinary fashion. ... When the United States entered the war, 
accordingly, business was at high pressure, and prices were already about 
60% above their pre-war level. 


Trained Worker Shortage 


uR first problem will be shortage of trained workers, and particularly skilled 

workers. One thing companies should avoid at all costs, and that is raiding 
each other for these men. 

In the 1937 upturn, for example, one company in New Jersey, exhausting the 
supply there, sent itstemployment managers up into New England and raided the 
airplane and machine tool industries there for skilled workers. There was con- 
siderable public feeling in all the towns, and in some cases the employment men 
were run out of town. 

Wages of course had to be bid up high, upsetting normal differentials, the 
workers were exceedingly independent and hard to manage, and of course, had 
plenty of money, so that it did not bother them much to throw a few dollars to the 
union in payment of dues. 

Personnel men will have to plan ahead to avoid this. How may it be avoided? 

(1) Set to work right now, with the production departments, to survey your 
future labor needs for next year, on perhaps four bases; (a) assuming no pick-up in 
your business, (b) assuming 10% increase, (c) assuming 25% increase and (d) assum- 
ing 50% increase. 

(2) Work with your engineering and planning departments to develop plans 
for changes in production methods, so that semi-skilled workers can do some of the 
work formerly done by more highly skilled ones. This of course is being done all 
the time, but a special effort to increase it will be needed now. 

One large company has already done this, and worked out its plans so that, 
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with a substantial increase in business, it does not expect to have to hire any skilled 
workers, unless it is raided. 

(3) Plans for training workers for the newly designed jobs should be drawn up. 

(4) Jobs should be studied and classified, so that the ones requiring the same 
basic skills will be known, and rapid transfers will be possible. 

(5) Sources of supply, such as trade and vocational schools, and the WPA should 
be contacted, and helped as much as possible to get ready for calls for trained 
workers. 


Consult with Union 


I’ your plant is organized, either on a closed shop basis or only partially, start 
talking these things over with the union, so that they may go along with you 
in these moves, and as far as they can help you. 

This is particularly important. In this connection we recommend Elliott Dun- 
lap Smith's recent book, ‘“Technology and Labor’ (Yale University Press, $2.50). 
While Smith's studies relate to job changes in the textile industry only, they show 
that where there was inadequate planning, and no contact with employee repre- 
sentatives, strikes, delays and bankruptcies resulted. He includes in his appendix 
useful check lists of the points to watch in making job changes. 


Wage Question a Headache 


HE wage question is going to be a big headache which ever way you look at it. 

In the boom of the twenties wages went up faster than prices and the cost of 
living, so in collective bargaining labor officials and employee representatives 
argued for higher wages, on the basis of prevailing rates. Management argued 
against raises on a cost of living basis. 

When we started to come out of the 1933 depression prices went up faster than 
wages, so labor argued for higher wages on a cost of living basis, while management 
took over the prevailing rate theory in resisting wage demands. 

Who is going to-do what this time? 

If all the companies which take the PErsoNNEL JouRNAL, and employ close to 
ten million workers, resolve not to raid each other, there would still be plenty 
of raiding done. This, as we pointed out above, will sky wages of some workers, 
and upset differentials. This means that prevailing rates will be a factor in wage 
demands. 

If prices rise substantially, then wage increases for all workers cannot be 
avoided. | 

In the circumstances the following suggestions may help minimize difficulties. 

(1) Avoid raiding yourself, and working through your trade association and 


local Chamber of Commerce try to get other companies to avoid it also. 
(2) Make sure that you are in a position to have available the most accurate 


information possible as to prevailing rates, and cost of living figures for your com- 
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munity, so that wage rates may be determined on a factual basis. Very much 
improvement in both these sets of statistics is necessary if bitter arguments, bad 
feeling and pressure tactics are to be avoided. 

(3) Some have suggested that labor be persuaded to accept a ‘‘war bonus’”’ in 
lieu of straight wage increases. As we are not in the war it is difficult to see how 
labor can be gotten to accept this idea, except in the case of seamen going into war 
areas or subject to special hazards. 


Cost of Living Allowance 


oup labor accept the idea of a ‘‘cost of living allowance’’ in lieu of straight 

V \ increases? It would seem that this would be the best plan theoretically, if 

there is not too much raiding. It has the merit for a labor leader, who looks into 

the future, that his job will not be endangered, by having to accept wage cuts on 

behalf of his constituents when it is all over. For reasonably paid workers, where 
the industry can stand it, a cost of living wage basis seems fair. 

Companies should avoid giving extra raises to try to keep unions out. Many 
who did this a few years ago found that it didn’t keep the union out, and when the 
union came in they had to give a second raise. If you are paying reasonable wages 
at prevailing rates the only way the union can get you is because you have some 
faulty personnel practices. If you have a desire to keep the union out spend your 
money on cleaning these up. 


The Double Double Cross 


OMEONE suggested that if faced with a wage demand by a union leader you should 
S trade him ‘‘no wage increase’’ for some other concession, such as a ‘‘closed shop.”’ 
This just sounds like a double double cross. 

If you have a union in the plant, either affiliated or not, start talking these 
matters over with the leaders right now, or get your relations with the. union in 
such shape that you can as soon as possible. Put the whole thing on the basis 
that these are difficult problems, and the union and the company want to work 
things out to the best interest of employees and the company. You may have to 
go to the international officers of the union, rather than to local leaders to do this, 
if you have an affiliated union in the plant. 

In view of the limitation on hours of the Wage Hour Act, you may find it pos- 
sible to fatten pay envelopes, without raising wage rates too far, by giving a certain 
amount of overtime. 


Two Big Strike Factors 


O™ the last fifty years, during which strike statistics are available, in numbers, 
severity and duration strikes have been determined by two dominant factors, 
(a) the business cycle, particularly the price element in it, and (b) a strong interest 
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in the labor movement on the part of the government. All other factors have been 
held to be contributory only. 

Strikes also do not decline with unionization. The greater the degree of union- 
ization the more strikes there are. Statistics show that unionized workers are 
twenty times as Hable to strike as are unorganized workers. 

Thus the expectation of many industrial disputes during the coming upswing 
has a sound basis. 

The main factor which reduces this hazard is public opinion, in so far as this 
determines government attitude. There is evidence that unions have alienated much 
public opinion but this has probably not gone far enough to do more than act as a 
slight break on the strike rate. 

In the circumstances what are we to do? 

(1) In many ways it may be said that, when the personnel practices of a com- 
pany, including the setting up of sound wage and working conditions, are faulty, the 
employees get together and hire themselves a personnel man of their own, in the 
guise of a union leader. If they have done this in your company, the best thing to 
do is to try to understand this fact, and the problems with which he has to deal. 
You don’t have to solve his problems for him, but if you understand them you have 
a chance of coming to an agreement with him, so that he does not have to strike 
you to make you understand. 


Why a Closed Shop 


HEsE problems of union leaders are many, and various. For example we recently 
Tiatkea with a responsible labor leader, whose policy is to get along with the 
company, and he plainly stated that the union intended to strike a large company 
for a closed shop. His reason was that, though the head office of the company was 
fully desirous of working along with the union, district plant managers were dis- 
loyally trying to sabotage the agreement, and kick the union out. 

The union leader agreed that it was really too soon in the proper development 
of the union to have a closed shop, but that the only way it could be avoided was for 
the company to bring its major supervisory men into line with company policy, and 
thus avoid both the closed shop and a strike. 

Such a situation is a tough nut for any personnel man to crack, even if he knows 
it exists. But the case is brought up to illustrate the absolute necessity of the per- 
sonnel man having such relations with union leaders that they know immediately 
what is bothering them, and can work the problems out in advance, before things 
become too hot in the summer strike peak. 

(2) If you do not have a union, and don’t want one, go over your personnel 
policies thoroughly to see where there are chances of trouble. 
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The Psychological Blind Spot 


F you have any doubts about the matter get an outside opinion from a consultant 
I or other competent authority. For it is very hard to judge something you are 
in the middle of and have developed yourself. You may have a psychological 
blind spot in regard to certain matters. 

In the past we have visited companies, and felt positive that they would be 
unionized on the first union wave that came along. In some cases it seemed that a 
strike was inevitable, unless corrective measures were taken. Once or twice we 
tried to tell the companies about it, but were disbelieved and narrowly avoided 
arguments. Subsequent events justified our expectations. 

Sometimes of course the personnel man knows the trouble, but can’t do any- 
thing about it. An outside consultant will spot possible trouble, and back up the 
personnel man in remedying it. 

(3) Many companies have developed elaborate seniority rules to deal with 
layoffs. These will now have to go in reverse, and be used forrehiring. Are they 
going to be suitable, particularly when you start hiring skilled men at high pay, 
and try to fit them into the seniority roster? This subject should be looked into 
well ahead of hiring. 

(4) Study the various setups that have been developed to avoid and settle 
disputes, such as industry wide agreements, joint boards, permanent arbitrators, 
the Toledo plan, the San Francisco Council, etc., so that if trouble looms you have 
at hand not one, but many, possible ways of avoiding it. The more ways you know 
of solving a problem the better chance you have of doing so. 


Develop Union Management Codperation 


TART as quickly as possible, with your union, whether affiliated or otherwise, to 

develop some union-management coGperative relation. This may be formal or 
informal, and if the former, should be drawn up as a separate agreement from your 
collective bargaining one. But the essential thing is to set up machinery for joint 
consultation and put it into action. 

Times are going to be difficult enough, and if labor unions are told that their 
only business is grievances, wages and hours, there will be plenty of grievances, 
strikes and sky high wages. If they are brought in to help solve problems, rather 
than create them, we have a chance of coming through the period with some of the 
above dire forebodings unrealized. 











The Habitually Slovenly Fellow Can Tempo- 
rarily Inconvenience Himself by Having a Shave 
and Putting on a Tie. The Surly Fellow Can 
Assume a Winning Smile While being Inter- 
viewed or Tested. But What do These Things 
Prove in Terms of Future on the Job? 


New Method of 
Interview Hiring 
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trative and sales positions, was very much a hit or miss business. Recent 

studies indicate that we may be able in the near future to use a new technique 
that will overcome some of our present troubles. 

The main difficulty is that, for such positions, we must get some measure of 
intangible character qualities, such as initiative, ability to get cooperation, tact, 
etc. So far there have been no written tests for the measurement of these qualities, 
and perhaps there can never be. 


F= years we have known that our hiring, particularly for executive, adminis- 




















Review of Report 


o wE have had to rely upon the impressions gained in interview. All psychologi- 
S cal checkups on the results of interviews prove their subjective nature, particu- 
larly revealed in the fact that there is almost no agreement among a number of 
interviews in their measure of the characters of applicants for jobs. And we hire 
many who do not measure up to the job. 

The recent experiments with overcoming this difficulty have come about 
through law courts refusing to admit the validity of interview results, as measures 
of character qualities of applicants for government jobs. 

While business and industry is under no legal obligation to be scrupulously 
fair in hiring people, and there is no chance of a company being brought into court 
by a turned-down applicant for a job, on the grounds of unfair hiring methods, yet 
we all want to do the best hiring possible in our own interest. A method that is 
designed to pass rigid court scrutiny should therefore interest us. 
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In one case a candidate for an executive position was flunked by a board of 
examiners in interview—or oral test, as it is called—on the grounds that he did 
not show ‘‘administrative ability.’’ He took the case to court, and the judge 
held that the interview as conducted was based entirely on subjective impressions, 
that no proper test of administrative ability was contained in it, and that there 
was no evidence that another set of examiners would evaluate the candidate in 
the same way. 

Several other such cases were won in court by flunked applicants. 

Mr. Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., New York attorney, who was at that time serving 
on the New York Municipal Civil Service Commission, set to work, with the aid 
of others, to see if there could not be worked out a method of interview which 
would satisfy the courts that it was an accurate and reliable measure of the char- 
acter qualities needed for certain positions. 


Seek Evidence of Abilities 


HE method, in essence, consists in requiring the applicant for a job (where such 
T qualities are of prime importance) to describe out of his own past experience 
situations in which he has exercised ‘tact’ or ‘obtained cooperation from others,’ 
etc. In the interview he is then questioned, and cross examined to help him bring 
out the full facts of this past experience, and to catch any exaggerations or falsifi- 
cations there may be in his recital. The admissibility of applicants descriptions, 
and the value to be placed upon them is then judged as nearly as possible according 
to the rules of evidence, such as might be used in a law court. 

We think the method would, even perhaps in a modified form, prove of great 
value to sales organizations, banks, utilities, and other business establishments, 
as well as to industrial companies, when they have to hire specialists and executives 
from the outside. 

We therefore publish, with permission, extracts from a pamphlet describing 
the method in full. (An Approach to More Objective Oral Tests, by Samuel H. 
Ordway, Jr. and James C. O’Brien. Obtainable from the Society for Personnel 
Administration, Washington, D. C. Price 25¢.) 


Extracts from Report 


EsTs of personal attributes are considered essential for administrative and pro- 
E prea positions. Written tests do not readily reveal these personal attributes. 
Various forms of oral tests have been tried as a method of measuring personality. 
But oral tests have long been the most subjective of tests used in the selective process. 

The present discussion deals with a series of experiments—as yet not concluded 
—to improve the technique of the oral process as a method of measuring evidence 
of personal*capacity to perform effectively in particular positions. These experi- 
ments have sought to isolate essential factors of personal capacity which can be 
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evidenced reliably. They have sought to evolve a method of adducing evidence 
which is relevant to the factors, and competent as a basis for measurement. They 
have sought to develop a standard for rating this evidence which is reasonable and 
reviewable. 

In a field as broad as personnel selection, controlled testing of any new tech- 
nique, as well as improvement in the technique itself, is necessary before claim to 
effectiveness is justified. 

No one technique, of course, can solve all problems of examining. The experi- 
ments described herein are limited in scope to a particular objective: adducing 
factual and measurable evidence of the possession of essential personal capacities 
that can not be adequately measured in other ways. 


Factors That Can Be Evidenced 


REDETERMINATION Of factors to be evidenced has been skipped over too often 
P in the past. We start with the premise that only those demonstrable elements 
which cannot be tested adequately in written or performance tests should be in- 
cluded as factors in the oral examination. The factors so to be included should be 
only those which reveal fitness or unfitness for the position in question, and only 
those which can be evidenced reliably. 

The selection of factors of qualification should begin with a thorough analysis 
of the requirements of the position to be filled. We should determine all of the 
factors which will evidence fitness for the particular duties, and should allocate to 
each primary subject of examination (experience, written or performance tests) all 
of the factors which can be rated under that subject. If there remain necessary 
factors of personal capacity which can not be tested otherwise than by oral examina- 
tion, the next step is to break down these remaining factors into their distinguish- 
able least component elements. This breakdown or itemization is essential to 
ascertain what each item is worth in revealing personal fitness for the particular 
position, and a/so to ascertain whether or not it can itself be evidenced reliably. 

Generally, too much has been expected of the oral test in the past. There 
has been a tendency to list a wide variety of inclusive adjectival terms—charac- 
teristics or traits of personality—without careful itemization and without adequate 
consideration of the relevance or probative value of each such so-called factor and 
without adequate consideration of whether or not that factor can be objectively 
evidenced. 


Small Value of Inclusive Adjectives 


ENERAL factors frequently used in oral tests have included: Appearance, Poise, 
Speech, Manner, Judgment, Force, etc. When we seek to break down or 
itemize these inclusive terms, the absurdity inherent in their over-all use becomes 


evident. 
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What are we seeking to measure under the word ‘‘Appearance’’? It may be 
that the examiners expect to consider posture, facial expression, neatness of dress, 
cleanliness, or similar items which taken individually or together will influence 
the examiners’ conclusion as to whether or not each applicant has an ‘‘adequate 
appearance.’ 

For some positions some of these component elements are substantially unim- 
portant; for some positions one or more of the components may be important and 
indeed decisive. Adequate diction is essential for a telephone operator, gestures 
irrelevant. Cleanliness is essential for a cook, facial expression irrelevant. ‘‘Some 
of the ‘best’ cooks are lugubrious.’’ Itemization is necessary to avoid confusion 
among examiners, to enable us to know what we are looking for, and to determine 
whether it is worth looking for. 


Measure Ability to Get Results 


LTHOUGH some of the foregoing items are essential to some jobs, for the vast 
A majority of administrative and professional positions over-all observations or 
conclusions as to Appearance, Poise, and Speech fail to reveal fitness or unfitness. 
At most we can say that “‘good’’ Appearat.ce or ‘‘adequate’’ Poise or Speech may 
aid its possessor in performance of certain duties and that weakness in any of these 
regards may be an obstacle. But such aids and obstacles are often inconclusive in 
action; despite the aids, there may be failure of performance; sometimes hindrances 
may be turned to advantage. What we wish to rate is evidence of the applicant’s 
capacity to accomplish results on the particular job, not evidence of potential hin- 
drances or aids which may or may not affect performance. 

First, then, in considering whether or not to include a factor, we should con- 
sider what it is worth as evidence of fitness for the particular duties and require- 
ments of the position. 


Measurement Must Be Reliable 


AvING done this, we must next consider whether the factors proposed, item 
H by item, will yield to reliable measurement. The factors listed above, which 
have been most commonly selected in the past, have been evidenced generally by 
observation. Where such factors have been itemized sufficiently to enable ex- 
aminers to know precisely what they are looking for, and the items are actually 
apparent, evidence by observation is objective; but as a basis for measurement, it 
may still be unreliable. 

For example, let us assume that we consider the components ‘‘neatness’’ and 
“facial expression’’ relevant to the job of Reception Clerk. A candidate, aware 
of the requirements, will readily adapt himself to the exigencies of the situation. 
The habitually slovenly fellow can temporarily inconvenience himself by appearing 
smarly dressed and well-shaven. The surly fellow can assume a winning smile 
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and engaging attitude for the hour or more required for the oral test. But what 
do these things prove in terms of the future on the job? Nothing more than that 
at a given place and at a given time the applicant was well-dressed, and otherwise 
presented the appearance predetermined by the examining board as desirable. 

Evidence by observation may be unreliable, also, because there is no standard 
or agreement as to the significance or meaning of each varying detail observed. 

Accordingly, the present approach to the oral process seeks to avoid over-all 
factors such as ‘‘Appearance’’ or ‘‘Manner’’ which are so inclusive in scope that it 
is necessary to combine interlocking observations of varying components to arrive 
at an estimate of their existence. 

Likewise, the present approach seeks to avoid as factors personal character- 
istics such as neatness and dignity which depend for establishment—even before 
evaluation begins—upon subjective interpretation of observations. 


What Has the Applicant Done? 


HE present approach takes the position that personal fitness for different posi- 
pete can be evidenced more reliably on the basis of factors of performance than 
on the basis of such factors of personality. 

What each candidate has actually done (performance) can be evidenced factu- 
ally, and we submit that where possession of a required capacity related to performance 
of the duties of the particular position has actually been demonstrated in the past, the 
demonstration imports possession of subordinate elements of personality requisite 
to the accomplishment. For example, if one of the requisite factors of performance 
for a particular job is capacity to obtain cooperation from others, the fact that an 
applicant has faced difficult situations in which he has needed to overcome opposi- 
tion and has successfully obtained cooperation (supported by details as to time, 
place, and circumstance) is evidence of the capacity. 

The question of degree—evaluation—is another matter. We are dealing with 
evidence now. Whatever the elements of neatness, facial expression, or posture 
which might have hindered or aided in the result, the action speaks for itself. 
Whether or not observable “‘Appearance’’ substantially aided or hindered his ca- 
pacity in this respect is less important than the fact determined that he has demon- 
strated, in some degree, the required capacity. 

Since the key to successful use of the proposed technique lies in the selection 
of factors which can be evidenced factually, it is necessary to understand certain 
fundamental principles of the meaning of evidence and the method of its adduction 
in the oral process. The long experience of law involving, in the trial of cases, 
the admission of reliable evidence and the exclusion of the irrelevant and immaterial 
so that ultimate evaluation of the evidence—the ultimate conclusion or verdict— 
may be based objectively presents the key to the present approach to the conduct 
of oral examinations. 



















NEW METHOD OF INTERVIEW HIRING 


The position of the courts, requiring relevant evidence and a reviewable record, 
is technically sound; for it is built upon the experience of years of adjudicating 
human rights. , Examining procedure should be at least as impartial and objective 
as litigating procedure, if not more so. | 


Rules of Evidence 


epee over years of experience, the principles of the law of evidence stem 
from simple concepts. The primary concept is that evidence offered in the 
trial of any issue may vary in relevance and competence. Evidence which is ir- 
relevant to the issue, or evidence which is immaterial or which is so unreliable 
as to deserve no credence—hearsay and conclusion—or which is not the best evi- 
dence obtainable is excluded. That is, such evidence, when offered, is not permitted 
to go to the jury in a court of law. Upon equally sound principles of justice and 
logic untrustworthy evidence should not be used as the basis for rating by examiners. 

In an oral examination the selection of the factors constitutes the determination 
of the issues of fact to be determined. Until the issues or qualifications are decided 
upon, it is not possible to know what evidence is material, what relevant, and what 
competent. Having defined the factors or issues, however, we are in a position to 
determine the limitations of relevance and competency of evidence offered to estab- 
lish those issues. 


Examiners Like a Judge 


N AN Ofal examination the examiners are like a judge who tries complicated 
issues of fact and law without a jury. The examiners must hear the evidence, 
determine its materiality, its relevance, and its competence to be rated, and having 
so determined must disregard that which is incompetent, irrelevant, and imma- 
terial, and award the rating on that only which is admissible. 

They must make the ultimate determination of fact—what is the worth of the 
admissible evidence—that is, they must award the rating as a judge without jury 
awards the verdict. 

The process should be the same—only the need for scrupulous observance of 
accepted principles of legal proof is even more apparent in a competitive examination 
than in a trial because the verdict of the examiners not only must be right in sub- 
stance to do justice in each case, but must in every case stand comparison with 
the verdict rendered as to every other competitor with whom the individual rated 
is in competition. Because the conditions are difficult is no reason to relax ac- 
cepted standards of proof. 

Having ‘determined the factors or issues in each oral test, the first function of 
the examiners in the conduct of the interview is to aid the candidate to place upon 
the record the fullest possible truthful picture of what the candidate has done (with 
full details as to time, place and circumstance) which demonstrates possession of the 
Capacity or qualification at issue. 
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What the candidate might do under given circumstances, what he thinks he 
ought to have done, what he would like to have done, what he thinks he could do, 
many times represent nothing more than mental agility and are irrelevant elements 
in the proof. 

The details of past action constitute the best evidence. Examiners should 
seek to place upon the record the circumstances surrounding each relevant incident 
of experience offered, as a setting for the probative facts: what the candidate did under 
the circumstances. 


Typical Questions 


w™ did he do which shows initiative, or perseverance? What did he do 
to obtain cooperation, and what happened? What factors did he weigh 
before making some decision, and what decision did he make? How long did he 
vacillate, and what was the effect of the decision made? Facts, facts, facts are 
what we are seeking. What did he do in preparing a plan? What did he consider? 
What did he do in seeking to carry through a program once planned, or to adapt 
the program to changing conditions? What obstacles did he meet? What did he 
do under the circumstances? 

No unjustifiable restriction is set upon oral examiners by requiring them to 
observe the accepted rules of evidence. The examiners seek to aid the applicants 
in placing the factual account of their experience upon the record. They conduct 
the opening or direct examination, helping the applicant to build up his case. In 
each examination the same introductory questions are addressed to each competitor, 
and each question is designed to unlock the gates of reticence and memory. 


Unimportant Episodes Important 


T Is not necessary that every example of past demonstration of capacity be vastly 
I important. Rather the candidates should be impressed at the outset with the 
fact that minor or unimportant episodes which demonstrate possession of the 
capacity are significant in proof. As evidence of demonstration of the possession 
of ingenuity, it may be as significant under the circumstances to have persuaded a taxi 
driver to lend you a dollar to buy gasoline, as to have persuaded the President of 
the United States to issue a proclamation. The significance will depend upon the 
circumstances. Facts, not news value, constitute evidence of personal capacity. 

The gandidate’s statements, as direct evidence, are thus placed upon the record. 
The examiner is now free to follow up the statements offered and to enlarge upon 
relevant detail of time, place, and circumstance. 


Cross-Examination Used 


 gperarncensegat is permissible. This does not mean that the candidate is 
to be heckled as an adverse witness, but by leading the candidate on into de- 
tailed descriptions of the situations presented, with time, place, and names con- 
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nected, it is possible for a good examiner to disclose misstatements or exaggeration 
as isdone in court. Having adduced the detail of place and circumstance and names 
of others familiar with each incident, further verification, if needed, can be made 
by field investigation. By this process factual and verifiable evidence can be ad- 
duced; and the evidence so adduced can be recorded by mechanical devices or by 
stenographic or stenotype reporting of the questions and answers. 

This record contains the facts of demonstration of possession or lack of demon- 
stration of possession of the requisite factors and is a reviewable basis for the appli- 
cation of the rating standards. : 

One objection to oral examinations has been that they adduce evidence of 
affirmative possession of qualifications primarily, and that they do not adduce 
reliable evidence of negative characteristics. The process here described when 
followed through results in lack of evidence of the possession of required qualifi- 
cations when those qualifications are not possessed or have not been demonstrated 
in experience. 


Selecting a Personnel Director 


B” the process goes even further in revealing lack of qualifications than the 
mere absence of affirmative evidence. For example, in the examination for 
Personnel Director the first factor to be evidenced was the possession of initiative, 
and the candidates were asked to give examples of the display of initiative in their 
past experience. They were encouraged to present profuse examples of ideas, plans, 
and procedures which they had initiated in order to evidence fully the extent of 
their initiative. A subsequent factor was the capacity to carry through a program 
to successful conclusion. 

Here the examiners were able to refer again and again to many ideas, plans, 
and procedures which the candidates had stated they initiated, and to ascertain 
whether they had carried them into effect or had simply thought them up and then 
allowed them to lapse. Where any example of initiative had not been carried 
through, the reasons and circumstances for the failure to carry through were placed 
upon the record, and this introduced the candidate to further questions of qualifica- 
tion such as ability to obtain cooperation and to adapt programs to changing con- 
ditions, and so on. 

Having made original assertions of considerable capacity for initiative, verified 
as to time, place, and details, the door was wide open for disclosure of lack of 
Capacity to carry through which may have been due to lack of will, or lack of 
caring, or lack of daring, or fear of consequences, or—in some cases—to conditions 
entirely beyond the control of the applicant. The evidence was spread upon the 
record of the lack of capacity of the candidate as well as his capacity in respect 
to the several demonstrable factors. 









Unless Marked Changes Take Place in the 
Thinking of Many Industrialists a Condition 
may Come in which They will Play the Role 
of Technological Organizers Only, Leadership 
of Workers being Lost to Union or Political 
Leaders. 
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which modern industrial managements seek with a fervor similar to that 
with which the alchemists of old sought the formula for turning metals 
into gold. 

Until quite recently, it was customary for managements to believe that union- 
ization impaired plant efficiency and soured employee attitudes toward management. 
Consequently, when we signed agreements with 18 unions in the spring of 1937, it 
was not without misgivings as to the eventual effect on production costs and em- 
ployee morale. 


W: HEAR a great deal these days about personal efficiency. It is something 









Foresaw Higher Costs 















if was true that the company had always paid high wages and had been the first 

firm on the West Coast to grant factory workers vacations with pay and in- 
augurate other progressive personnel innovations, yet the new labor agreements 
hoisted its wage scales still higher. It seemed inevitable that higher factory costs 
and multiple labor relations problems would follow. ‘ 

To becloud the outlook still further, plant union affiliations were split between 
AFL and CIO, being about 65 per cent AFL and 35 per cent CIO. 

But we had learned through experience in mills and offices that efficient work- 
manship is not a benefit conferred on mankind without the price of effort, and that 
the way to get cooperation is to earn it. 

We laid the problem frankly before the unions in meetings between the firm 
heads and union officials and representatives and asked their cooperation. 
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Next we transferred the personnel department from the manufacturing division 
to direct supervision of the president’s office. The new men assigned to do the 
personnel work had the confidence of the men, the workers’ interests and sympathies 
at heart, were equipped with technical personnel and industrial relations knowledge 
and knew how to deal with factory workers in a fair and friendly manner. These 
men, all of them young, have been given the job of administering the personnel 
program. 

The third step was to weight the established personnel policy and examine its 
soundness. It did not take long to realize that despite the soundness of the actual 
policies there were frequently flaws, errors and even worse in transmission of per- 
sonnel policies from the top executives down the long line of minor officials, includ- 
ing the foremen, to the worker. 


Personnel Policy Adjusted 


HE personnel policy, intrinsically sound, was adjusted to meet union conditions 
T and reduced to simple words so that any and all might understand. This was 
printed in a booklet and distributed tothe men. Another booklet, known as 
“The 56-Point Personnel Program,’’ was then prepared. It described simply 
and clearly the functions and objectives of the personnel and industrial relations 
departments and their significance to the workers. 

With its 56-point program laid down and organized, the company established a 
number of educational courses for training department heads, foremen and key men 
that they might be better equipped to handle manpower in meeting the factory 
Operating problems. Top executives contributed their time to lecture to the classes. 
This sold the foremen on the company’s interest in their work; it gave them a feeling 
of support and a new insight into the broad scope of our business. Thorough 
courses, of the conference and lecture types, were developed. The company provided 
the necessary teachers, meeting-space, and other facilities. Each group held meet- 
ings once a week—on company time. There were four groups comprising about 100 
men in all in the conference meetings, and an attendance of 140 at lectures. 


Company Trains Union Officials 


HEsE educational courses had scarcely been established, when the union rep- 
T resentatives themselves asked that similar courses be established for union 
stewards and union officials. They wished to have an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves better with their responsibilities and duties of their union jobs—just 
as the foremen had gained a better understanding of their tasks and were doing 
superior work. Their request was granted and courses were designed to include the 
training of union men as negotiators and representatives of their fellow workers 
through carrying out actual negotiations and grievances as in a mock trial. The 
union representatives were trained to negotiate from both sides of the table—from 
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the employers’ angle as well as from the employees! This evoked a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward management’s problems and methods. These union courses 
were reinforced by conferences and lectures too. 

In addition, the company now undertook a general educational program, by 
spoken and printed word, intended to interest and inform all employees regarding 
its operations and problems. 

Each employee was furnished with a loose-leaf binder and page by page and 
chapter by chapter, he was enabled to build up a comprehensive and attractive 
volume, dealing with the company’s affairs—its founding, its step-by-step growth 
and development, its organization, its products and their uses, its markets, its 
competition and its problems, both internal and external. The completed volume 
was called the Pabco Book of Knowledge. 

Each week some feature of the company or its products was taken up. These 
were illustrated with carefully selected photographs or drawings and the necessary 
facts were told briefly in a few lines of text. 

In order to promote a personal interest on the part of the employee a prize 
winning contest was devised. A set of 4 questions was worked out as a companion 
piece for each page. The questions were so arranged that they could be answered 
simply by checking ‘‘true’’ or “‘false’’ in the query. A fifth question called for a 
short resume of the subject in not more than 25 words. 


Selling Company to the Union 


NOTHER most important element of one program was person to person com- 

munication. At every contact with union men, company representatives 
did a ‘“‘selling job of the company.’’ From president and executive vice-presi- 
dent to department managers, this was regarded as a matter of first importance. 
There was no hesitation about pitching in and doing this job, because the company 
had made sure its house was in order. The product has to be right before you ad- 
vertise! 


General Personnel Background 


T SHOULD be remembered that the company’s new labor policy was built upon the 
strong foundation of 53 years of fair and friendly dealings with its employees. 

Every technical personnel instrument that met the test of workability and 
acceptance by both groups—management and workers—was applied. They include: 


(1) Occupational classifications and standards; scientifically prepared 
and impersonally administered job and employee rating plans. 

(2) Vacations and group insurance; plant publication; sick benefits; a 
credit union. 

(3) Continuous practical training of employees; information of a char- 
acter that they can show and explain to their workman friends from other 
firms is provided, free library service; a permanent year-round training pro- 
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gram for key men, foreman, superintendents; a program to train union offi- 
cials; bulletins on problems and conditions facing the industry are sent to 
employees as the occasion requires. 

(4) Rest periods for all employees; safety committees and safety engineers. 

(5) A monitor is assigned to each incoming employee to introduce him 
and aid his orientation in the plant; a major executive devotes considerable 
of his time frankly and conspicuously circulating among the employees, en- 
couraging them to exchange viewpoints, learning their irritations, to make 
proper adjustments. 

(6) Cash awards are paid for helpful suggestions. 


Examples of Improved Efficiency 


ip the plan work? Yes. Did efficiency improve? Yes. 

First, I will cite a few examples of how this spirit of cooperation manifested 
itself. 

Shortly after the agreements were signed a union man working in the floor- 
covering plant approached the management and pointed out how he thought a big 
saving amounting to thousands of dollars in waste could be effected. His reasons 
were convincing and definite. It was obvious that he had given the matter some 
thought. After producing some development plans, he was made ‘“‘waste engineer.”’ 
He proceeded to uncover many small leaks. Some of these, such as careless cutting 
to pattern size, and paint drippings on fresh floor coverings, appeared inconsequential 
but in the aggregate represented an annual saving running into thousands of dollars. 

Developments also proved that the sales volume can be lifted when factory 
workers take hold. In one instance, a recommendation from a union delgation was 
directly instrumental in getting a floor-covering contract for a public building. In 
like manner, the school board of a neighboring city was persuaded to install the 
company’s linoleum in a school building which was under construction. In Cali- 
fornia, the state, counties and municipalities are large buyers of paint, linoleum, 
roofing and building materials for public works. The unions have frequently 
formed voluntary committees to secure such business for the company. 

Truck drivers, too, can be salesmen. An instance of this occurred when one of 
our truck drivers was making a regular delivery. He observed that a competitor's 
product was being tested by the purchasing department of a nearby municipality. 
He informed our sales department which ‘“‘stepped on the gas’’ and got the order. 
On another occasion, one of the employees in the varnish factory, uncovered a lead, 
while off duty, which resulted in the sale of roofing for a block of houses. So the 
story goes. Every man on the payroll frequently can be a source of help to the sales 
division. It also serves to prove the old adage that a thousand pairs of eyes are 
better than one. The same goes for the mind and heart. 

Plant efficiency, an intangible, is difficult todetermine. It might be compared to 
the morale of a football team or of an army. It cannot be weighed or analyzed; yet, 
in time, the cost accountants will almost, if not quite, catch up with it. Sooner or 
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later, it shows up in the cost-per-unit of production, waste and tool loss and damage 
statistics, and sales. Yet, so often are other factors involved that the accountant 
usually cannot quite put his finger with certainty, on what is wrong. 


Unionization Decreases Worker Worry 


W°* HAVE found that through unionization, plant workers have lost a certain 
amount of worry. They have a feeling of greater security. The men know 
that they are protected from the caprices of industry's first sergeants, the foremen, 
about whose abuse of power a whole mythos (exaggerated of course) of industrial 
terrorism has arisen and from whom they feel they must be protected. Manage- 
ment is alert to employees’ rights and sees to it that the personnel policies are not 
just formulated, but are actually carried out. 

This insures a better mental condition in the factory. The men are then able 
to perform their tasks better. A man who believes he is going to be on the payroll 
permanently is willing to work and build for the future. 


Cooperation Best Job Insurance 


T Has given the men a feeling of strength they did not previously possess. Each 
I knows that if he does his job and does it right, his seniority and job rights 
guaranteed by company policy and union contract are assured. He knows the rules 
and that if he adheres to them, his job and his seniority rights are secure so long as 
the company is in existence. And right there is a point which causes him to do 
some thinking and in the end makes him a better workman. He knows that if his 
job and his seniority rights are to be wholly secure, the company must make a profit 
and that to do this, the plant must operate efficiently. In brief, he realizes that he 
has a stake in the company and that it is to his best interests to do everything he can 
to help it to show a profit. That this is the best job insurance he can buy. 

Except for concrete instances, such as I have cited, this element of efficiency is 
more or less a matter of confidence in one’s own organization—until the year-end 
when the poker-faced cost accountants check and measure the results. So, it was 
with our company last year until the accountants had finished digging and analyzing 
and figuring. Then, it was that they determined there might be something in 
unionization, after all—for plant efficiency was up a full eight per cent and waste 
was down 20%. Sales due to employee support were up several hundred per cent. 
The accountants had found nothing other than improved morale and greater factory 
cooperation to which this result could be attributed. 











If You Think of Revising Your Wage and 
Salary Policy, Make Sure You Introduce the 
Best Plan Possible, and Go About Its Introduc- 
tion the Right Way. Otherwise Employee Dis- 
satisfaction May be Increased Rather Than 
Decreased. 


Planning for Fair 
Salaries and Wages 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


The Pennsylvania Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


what are the duties of the job; second, what is its salary value; and third, 
how well does he do it. For example, a stenographer’s work is ordinarily 
worth more than that of a typist, so the salary rate for a stenographer is higher than 
for a typist. In addition, the most capable, experienced and conscientious stenog- 
rapher does more and better work than an average one, and she should be paid more. 


(Cae ach of a man’s salary requires thought regarding three points: first, 


Company Policy 
: in following is an extract from the salary policy of our company: 


“It is the desire of the management of The Pennsylvania Company to pay 
equitable salaries to all employees and at the same time to maintain reason- 
able control over the item of salary cost, which represents nearly one-half of 
of the total expenses of the Company. 

‘In arriving at the correct salary for each employee, two conditions must 
be met: 

1. There should be a direct relationship between the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a job and the salary paid for that job. 

2. Individuals on the same work differ in experience, ability and willingness, 
and provision for recognizing these differences must be made by vari- 
ances in salaries. This is accomplished by having a salary range for 
each job.” 


This is just another way of stating the three questions:—‘*What is the job?”’ 
“What is it worth?’’ and ‘‘How well does he do it?”’ 
To know ‘‘what is the job’’ requires an accurate knowledge of the facts regard- 
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ing every position. To know ‘‘what is it worth’’ necessitates a detailed comparison 
of jobs with each other to determine their relative value and requires a thorough 
study of prevailing wage rates and other pertinent data. We may refer to these two 
sets of facts as “‘Salary Classification.”’ 

To know “‘how well does he do it’’ requires that reports be made at intervals 
on the character of the work performed by each individual. This is commonly 
referred to as ‘‘Employee Rating Reports’’ or ‘‘Merit Rating.” 

We will be able to consider at this time only the subject of Salary Classification, 
which has to do with the duties and value of the job and is not concerned with how 
well the man does the work. Itisimpersonal. A discussion of Merit Rating would 
require another whole period. 

Determination of the right salary for each position is a matter of knowing 
the facts and of acting fairly on the basis of those facts. The factory or office 
worker needs to have confidence that he is receiving equitable treatment. 


Shall We Have It? 


i; first step begins by securing the decision of management on the question, 
‘Is systematic salary and wage classification desirable?’ At the outset there 
is nearly always objection on the part of some executives to the surrender of their 
control over salaries. Their objections may not give this as justification, but it is 
usually behind whatever reasons they do give. In any sound plan, this objection 
is unfounded anyway, because systematic treatment of the salary question is sure to 
be fairer to all than dependence on the opinion and will of any one person, however 
wise and experienced. Some objections come from employees who fear the loss of 
preferred standing previously enjoyed, or because of possible adverse effect on those 
whose worth to the business may not rest on solid ground. These objections will 
not, however, be shared by the great majority of executives and rank and file, if the 
management's purpose is made clear at the outset and if the interest and help of 
everyone is invited. 


‘ Who Shall Do It? 


F A decision is reached to proceed with salary classification, then the next question 
I is: ‘‘By whom should the job evaluation be done?’’ 

The exact answer to this question is not as important as the underlying impli- 
cation—which is that the responsibility should be definitely placed in the hands of 
someone capable of doing a good job. Furthermore, even in the smallest company 
all the preliminary plans and the conduct of the actual installation should be a full- 
time job. For best results, that person should have had technical training for it is 
an intricate job. Ordinarily, salary and wage classification is a personnel function 
and therefore it is usually best to assign the problem to the Personnel or Industrial 
Relations Director, or to a capable technical assistant responsible to him. 
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Executive and Employee Participation 


|: amon placing responsibility for the detailed work in capable hands, provision 
must be made to assure the interest and cooperation of the entire organization. 
In our Company this was accomplished first, by the creation of a committee of 
senior operating officials appointed by the President and designated as the ‘‘Job 
Valuation Committee’; and second, by addressing a letter from the President to 
every executive and employee, stating the policy and purpose of the management in 
appointing the Committee on Job Valuation. This letter also stated the responsi- 
bility of the Personnel Officer for the conduct of the detailed work, his cooperative 
relationship with the Job Valuation Committee, and asked for the help of every 
individual. 

The stage was now set for the actual work to begin. Before each step was 
taken it was carefully planned by the Personnel Director and the Chief Job Analyst, 
and then discussed in the Job Valuation Committee. This committee had the 
responsibility of approving in advance each step in the procedure. This not only 
gave protection against mistakes, but provided an organization-wide point of view, 
which tended to make the work of job valuation more acceptable to executives and 
to the individual employees. We wanted to avoid the common mistake of giving 
primary attention to getting a ‘‘perfect’’ method, and not enough to its application. 
We felt that even a mediocre plan would be satisfactory if well sold to the organiza- 
tion, put into effect carefully, and then fairly administered. Although we regarded 
application of the plan as paramount, of course we wanted the best method we 
could find. 

We have derived much benefit from our experience over a period of several years, 
during which we had used first a simple classification method and then a point 
method. We felt we were now ready for a more refined plan. Our committee 
approved the adoption of a method known as the ‘Factor Comparison Method,”’ 
which I described in the Personnel Journal of April 1939. It is a method not yet 
in very common use, but is attracting considerable attention at the present time, 
mainly because of its successful development at The Atlantic Refining Company, 
Philadelphia, by Mr. Samuel L. H. Burk. An extensive description of his work 
appears in February, 1939 Personnel. 


Getting All the Facts 


HH’? outlined our procedure and chosen a plan of salary valuation, we are now 
ready for our second step; the carrying out of the plan. 

If jobs were to be valued with reasonable accuracy, it was necessary to have the 
complete facts about each one. The first step in the actual work was, therefore, 
to secure detailed descriptions of all jobs. The method of doing this for office 
workers differs from that used for factory workers. In our case, with over 1000 
clerical workers, it was felt that their personal interest was important, and that it 
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could be secured to a large degree by asking employees to describe in writing the 
duties of each position and to tell what they thought were the most important 
responsibilities. Usually, factory or hourly-rated jobs are studied by the interview 
method, without using questionnaires. Inability of some men to read and write 
and the many jobs requiring very low intelligence are among the reasons for this. 


Detailed Steps 


The detailed steps by which we got the facts were as follows: 

1. Each employee wrote answers to a questionnaire about his job and de- 
scribed his duties. 

2. Supervisors did the same for all subordinates. 

3. Job Analysts interviewed each employee and each supervisor for further 
facts and frequently examined the actual work. 

4. Job Analysts then wrote descriptions of all jobs in standard form. 

5. Frequently the job description was discussed with the employee to verify 
its accuracy. 

6. The job description was always shown to the supervisor for his detailed 
inspection. If it was satisfactory, he signed it. This is an important 
feature in tying supervisors into the plan and assures their support. It 
also requires analysts to recognize the regular lines of executive authority. 

7. The approved job descriptions were duplicated for the use of job analysts, 
committee members, employment department and supervisors concerned. 


In writing the job descriptions the analysts must learn to distinguish the most 
important duties from the others. While thoroughness is a virtue, the analyst . 
must learn to omit unessentials and to bring out clearly the chief duties and responsi- 
bilities, for it is these which will determine the job value. 

Faulty job descriptions are found at the two extremes. At one extreme is a 
long and detailed statement of every duty, including the least important. It is 
difficult to find what és important by reading a description of this kind. At the 
other extreme are descriptions not of the actual job duties but so general as to con- 
stitute merely occupational titles. For instance, “‘Junior Typist—copies simple 
material’’ instead of an outline of the actual work done. The weakness of such a 
brief statement lies in the fact that the work of what might be called Junior Typist 
actually varies greatly. More exact methods of description might produce differing 
job values for several typist jobs, according to the greater or lesser importance of the 
actual duties performed. 


Getting Best Job Descriptions 


ELIANCE On job descriptions written by the employees themselves or by their 
R supervisors is unwise. One reason is the inability of many people to write 
concise descriptions, omitting unessential details, and another is the lack of uni- 
formity in descriptions produced by many different authors. Carefully written job 
descriptions, made with the help of statements of duties written by the workers 
themselves, by descriptions of the same jobs by the supervisors, and by personal 
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interview, are definite and concrete and facilitate accurate valuations. Further- 
more, the record thus made serves for further reference and permits reconsideration 
of a job value at any time. 

Values based on general occupational titles or made without any written state- 
ment are not only likely to be less exact in the first place, but cannot be readily 
reviewed thereafter. A serious weakness of most methods is that they do not em- 
ploy detailed, written descriptions of every individual job. It has always been a 
mystery to me how jobs can be valued without knowing exactly what duties they 
include and what the responsibility limits are for each job. 


Finding Job Values 


FTER the thorough and painstaking work of gathering all the facts has been 
A completed, it is now possible to find the worth of jobs in terms of salary values, 
with good prospects of a satisfactory result. 

There are two aspects to the determination of the proper salary for a given job. 
One of these we may call internal consistency and the other external consistency. 
By internal consistency is meant paying a salary for each job which is in accordance 
with the duties and responsibilities of that job and, furthermore, to pay like salaries 
for like work throughout the organization. By the phrase, external consistency, 
is meant establishment of a scale of salaries throughout the organization which is 
related to the general market level in accordance with company policy. In other 
words, if it is the policy of the company to maintain a high salary level, this can be 
done #f we know what our own level is and how to relate it to the general mar- 
ket level. 

These two problems of internal and external consistency must be solved sepa- 
rately, one at a time, and the internal problem must be solved first. The Factor 
Comparison Method does this by a process of comparing each job with other jobs. 
Logically, this is the surest way of securing the right relationship between jobs. 


First Work with Key Jobs 


7” way in which this is done is, first, to select a series of key jobs, about 25 or 30 
in number. These must be jobs which are generally believed to be paid about 
right and the duties of which are well established and clearly defined. These key 
jobs should be selected so that every salary level is represented, from the lowest to 
nearly the highest. With a carefully selected list of key jobs whose salaries after 
careful study are believed to be about right, we are ready to place valuations on all 
other jobs. The selection of the key jobs and their valuation was the joint effort 
of the five analysts, the Personnel Officer and the five members of the Job Valuation 
Committee. The seasoned judgment of the Committee Members was very valuable 
for this purpose. This set of key jobs we may regard as anchor points from which 
to determine the values of all other jobs. It will be seen that this makes for a 
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consistent relationship between all jobs since we have compared them backwards 
and forwards with each other. Thus our internal relationship is established. 

This process sounds simpler than it is and experience shows that it is impossible 
to do it satisfactorily when jobs are compared directly with each other in toto. 
For example, two of our jobs which fall into the same salary class are Secretary, 
Position No. 730, and Supervisor, Delinquent Reporting Clerks, Position No. 214. 
Both of these jobs fall in the Salary Class ‘‘I’’. Any position in that class may be 
paid a salary not lower than $103. per month and not more than $138. By putting 
upper and lower salary limits on the job, we narrow the area in which favoritism 
and error operate. Merit rating will still further narrow it. 


Two Sample Jobs Compared 


F THE descriptions of these two positions are read, it will be very difficult to find 
I any duties that will serve as a basis for identifying them as being jobs of the same 
‘ value. There are many other secretarial jobs both higher and lower in value than 
this one or than this particular supervisor's job. It will usually be found that each 
job derives its main importance from some one or two factors and these factors may 
be different in different jobs. The most casual consideration would force one to the 
conclusion that the principal importance of the supervisor is in his responsibility. 


It is not a job involving much training or mentality or skill. A secretary, on the 
other hand, is paid primarily for her mental ability and skill rather than for respon- 


sibility or physical effort. If there were some way of comparing jobs according to 
these fundamental characteristics, some of which have been mentioned, it is more 
likely that correct relative values will be found than if the two jobs are compared 
directly in toto. 

Five Factors Used 


a” principles underlying the Factor Comparison Method are, first, that of com- 
paring each job with other jobs and, second, the principle of relating jobs to 
each other according to the factors underlying all jobs. The following tabulation 
illustrates this point: 

















SECRETARY TO TRUST | SUPERVISOR DELINQUENT 
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POSITION NO. 730 | POSITION NO. 214 
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It will be seen in comparing these two positions that the Secretary's job requires 
a good deal more mental effort and skill but considerably less responsibility than 
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the Supervisor's. Yet, the two jobs are of approximately the same importance, 
one having a total value of $118 and the other $120. They, therefore, belong in 
salary grade “‘I’’, in which class employees may be paid between $103 and $138 
per month. A commonsense overall comparison of these two jobs with many other 
similar jobs, in our company and elsewhere, permits us to verify the valuations 
arrived at. 

By this illustration it will be seen that when all jobs in the organization are 
compared with the key jobs in order to value them, it is done five separate times, 
once according to each factor, Mental Effort, Skill, Physical Effort, Responsibility, 
Working Conditions. The resulting five-point valuations are added together to 
give the total valuation for the job. For a more complete discussion of the detailed 
manner in which this valuation process is performed, refer to my article, ‘‘Arranging 
The Right Pay,’’ which appeared in the April 1939 issue of PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 


Comparsion with Community Rates 


HE process just described has resulted in evaluating jobs relative to each-other. 
Tr has been done by relating all positions to a series of key jobs which after 
careful study were selected as ones which were priced about right. This satisfies 
our requirement of internal consistency, as it was defined. Next, it is necessary to 
test the job value against the outside market. 

A step in the process of establishing external consistency requires a survey of 
salaries in the community among companies drawing from the same labor market. 
Without going into details, it is sufficient.to say that from this study and from a 
consideration of the cost of living and from the results of collective bargaining 
and from any other facts we wish to consider, it is now possible to establish the 
salary base. For convenience, all jobs are grouped into a series of salary classes 
and salaries can always be changed by increasing or decreasing the limits of each 
salary class as well as the salaries of individual jobs. 

If you are going to try to price your jobs, do it carefully. The two principal 
reasons for valuing jobs are to obtain control of salary expense and to gain employee 
goodwill by assuring fair treatment in the payment of salaries. If you do a poor 
job you will not attain the first of these aims and you will not only not gain the 
second, but indeed are more likely to cause actual discontent. 


Eleven People Have a Say 


O™ of the advantages of the Factor Comparison Method is that decisions as to 
the value of all jobs are arrived at by what is called “‘pooled judgment.”’ 
At The Pennsylvania Company, a Chief Job Analyst was in charge of the detail 
work and reported to the Personnel Director. He had four temporary assistants 
called ‘‘Job Analysts’’ and one transcribing machine operator. 
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Under our procedure, the five analysts completed the 600 job descriptions for 
about 1025 employees in three months. Then the five members of the Job Valuation 
Committee, the five analysts and the Personnel Officer made a careful valuation of 
the key jobs. This was done by the method of ‘‘pooled judgment’’ which is essen- 
tially the average of the independent estimates of these eleven men made three 
separate times. Then each analyst valued the entire 600 jobs. Next, their opinions 
were ‘‘pooled’’ by assembly on suitable forms. Where they agreed, the result was 
the value of that job, and where they disagreed, steps were taken to reconcile 
differences. ; 

This is a more satisfactory and accurate method than if the five analysts had sat 
together and made a joint decision as to the value of each job, after discussing it 
together. In such procedure, the judgment of one analyst usually dominates the 
group with the result that the job value represents only one judgment and not five. 
The job values were next submitted to the departments concerned, and if approved 
were laid before the Job Valuation Committee for general review. 

Sometimes this Committee of officials, from the wide experience of its members, 
took exception to certain job values, even though they had previously been approved 
by the departments affected. The judgment and experience of this Committee 
were invaluable in securing a balanced and commonsense final result. 

The Committee continues to serve for the final approval of all new and revised 
job grades and is the final authority on all matters pertaining to job valuations. 
The high rank of the individual members was an important element in establishing 
its prestige with the organization, particularly with other executives and 
supervisors. 


Overs and Unders 


— placed values on all jobs, we are now ready for the third step, which 
consists of a study of present salaries in comparison with the values which were 
established for all positions and the continuous application of these values to every 
individual salary. 

An analysis made when 93 per cent of our jobs had been valued showed the 
following—the valuation of the remaining 7 per cent not having been completed 
at that time: 
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Salaries found to be within new limits....... 602 | 57 

Salaries above new maximum............... 194 | 18 | $43,275 per year 

Salaries below new minimum............... 190 18 | $22,770 per year 
Cie ee Mind nh 6p ak rain tices | 86 «| lg 
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Raises and Transfers 


N THE past eight months, since the completion of the work of job valuation, we 
I have increased the salaries of all but a dozen of those persons whose salaries 
were under the new minimums. Many of them were brought to or above the mini- 
mum at once, and all the rest but a few special cases were increased part way, the 
remainder of the increase to be given this year. One of the results of the salary 
evaluation has been the inauguration of a thorough review of all employees of 
the company. 

Where we found salaries markedly over the maximum they have been reviewed 
and in many cases the employee was transferred to more important work. Only 
as a last resort have we in some cases reduced excessive salaries, usually with extra 
allowances for length of service. In such cases they are sometimes cut back by 
stages over two or three years, enabling the employee to adjust his living arrange- 
ments. In time we will in some manner eliminate most of these ‘‘overs’’ without 
disregarding the rights and feelings of those affected. 


Salary Review Plan 


HE most important part of the third step, applying the results of the study of job 
fern is the adoption of a systematic method of reviewing the salaries of indi- 
vidual employees from time to time so that they may be compensated for increasing 
skill and experience. There are many different ways of doing this, the most com- 
mon being an annual salary review for the entire organization, or a monthly review 
of the salaries of those employees who were originally employed in that month. 
Thus all persons employed in the month of January of any year will be reviewed in 
January of each succeeding year. The third and more common method is the unsys- 
tematic one of increasing salaries when compelled to by circumstances. 

For some years we have been using the method of annual salary review and have 
recently changed to the monthly anniversary scheme with very satisfactory results. 
Under that plan a list of the employees whose anniversaries have arrived in a given 
month is sent to department and division heads for their recommendations. These 
lists are returned to the Personnel Department for study and after agreement between 
the various departments and the Personnel Department, are submitted by the Per- 
sonnel Officer to the President for his final approval. We have found it possible to 
give more careful attention to each individual employee by this plan than was 
possible under the method of annual salary review and we have found so far that the 
method is much preferred by employees and by supervisors as well. 

The gradual introduction of periodical employee reports or service ratings on 
each employee establishes the degree of merit of every employee long in advance of 
salary review time, thus determining impartially and somewhat automatically the 
degree of consideration which he will receive at that time. Thus, the matter of 
salary adjustment is becoming more and more a matter of individual merit and of job 
importance and less and less a matter of preference, prejudice or accident. 
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Eight Benefits from Plan 


ET us review at this point some of the benefits of a sound plan of salary valuation. 
L First is the control of salary expense by knowing what should be paid for every 
job and by placing definite limits on the top salary for every job. 

Second is the assurance to employees that salaries are based on careful studies of 
the jobs and on good individual performance. 

Third is the possibility of improvement in selection of new employees and of 
sounder promotions because the requirements of all jobs are definitely known and 
readily available to all concerned. 

Fourth, a company-wide promotion policy can be adopted rather than merely a 
departmental one, because of the better information available and its wider dis- 
semination. 

Fifth, efforts of employees to secure promotion are stimulated because the limits 
now placed on salary increases in any single job forces employees to seek promotion 
in order to get further raises. 

Sixth, better training programs can be provided because job requirements are 
better known. 

Seventh, job titles can be standardized. 

Eighth, clarification and improvement of the organization structure and of the 
relationships between employees is possible. 

At this point two questions will occur to you. ‘Did this scheme save your 
company any money?” and “‘What do your employees think about it?’’ Since cost 
control and employee good-will were our two chief aims, these questions must 
be answered. 


Effect on Costs and Employee Goodwill 


T Must be apparent that our costs have, temporarily at least, increased by a very 
I small percentage since we raised the pay of those under the minimum and have 
not effected reductions elsewhere in an equal amount. However, we now know 
what salary should be paid for any kind of work and we pay it. Formerly, there 
was a serious lack of balance under which some employees were overpaid at the 
expense of others who were underpaid. We are now well along the road to a 
correct and equitable distribution of the total payroll; we know that our salary 
scale compares favorably with community salary rates, and we are now able to 
keep total salary costs within predetermined, appropriate limits. 

As to employee opinion, no management can ever be sure that it knows what 
employees think, but we have much evidence to indicate that in attaining that 
‘equitable distribution of the payroll’’ of which I spoke, we have also achieved a 
measure of employee approval, and have a sound basis for future good relations 
with our employees. 

From a paper presented at one of a series of five Executive Conferences, held in Boston, 
Mass., September 28, 1939. 
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At least Thirteen Federal Agencies now have 
Written Statements of Policy in Labor Relations. 
Others are Drafting them. This Article Analyses 
the Written Statements of Policy so far Avail- 
able. Federal Agencies May not Enter into the 
Usual Form of Labor Agreement with Unions. 


Federal Policies on 
Employee Relations 


By JouHn J. Corson anv Itsz M. SmitH 


Social Security Board 
Washington, D.C. 


employees and with representatives chosen by their employees. As in private 
enterprise, the relationship between the management and the employees is 
a significant aspect of administration. Yet, the whole subject of relations between 
the Federal government and its employees has, until recently, received little ordered 
study or consideration. 
In an Executive Order (No. 7916) of June 24, 1938, President Roosevelt initiated 
a program for the development, improvement and coordination of personnel policies 
in the Federal government. Among other provisions, this Order directed each 
Executive department and designated independent agencies to establish a division 
of personnel supervision and management. 


ia other employers, the Federal agencies from time to time deal with their 


Approval by Civil Service Commission 


HE employee relations policies developed by these divisions were to be approved 

by the Civil Service Commission. To evaluate and coordinate the policies 
submitted, the Commission, presumably, will have to establish standards as to 
the content and development of a public-employer-employee relations statement. 
In relation to these standards, it is pertinent to consider the employee relations 
policies now in effect in various agencies. Although the program envisaged by 
the President is still in its early stages, the policies and practices of many Federal 
agencies in dealing with their emplovees have been developed, strengthened and 
clarified during the past 2 years. 
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Statements of Policy 


ANY agencies of the Federal government have issued written statements to 
M their employees concerning the relations between the management and the 
employees. These instructions sometimes set forth, for the benefit of supervisor 
and employee, the official policy of the agency toward employees on matters within 
the range of administrative discretion. Departmental rulings on purely sub- 
stantive matters of personnel administration, excerpts from laws and regulations, 
or still other types of employer-employee communications may be combined with 
these instructions or issued separately. These written statements provide what is 
probably the best indication of the status of employee relations in the Federal 
Government. 


Agencies Covered 


T LEAsT thirteen Federal agencies report that some formal statement on the 
Ll \ subject of employee relations is now in effect. These agencies are: 


Department of Agriculture 

Division of Disbursement (Treasury Department) 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (Treasury Department) 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

U. S. Housing Authority 

Department of Labor 

Navy Department 

Social Security Board 

Department of State 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Veterans Administration 

War Department 

Works Progress Administration 


The personnel offices in some agencies are now drafting initial statements of 
this kind. In still others, administrators and employees have tacitly agreed on 
certain employee relations policies. The information presented in this article, how- 
ever, is based almost entirely upon the written statements of policy made available 
by the Federal agencies listed. 

Policy Topics 

ATERIALS issued during the past few years first of all reaffirm sentiments earlier 
M expressed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on the subject of employee 
ofganization, collective bargaining, and strikes in the Federal service. (See pp. 96 
and 98-99 of the September 1938 Personnel Journal.) Some of the statements consist 
of general declarations concerning employee organization and representation; a 
few largely concern appeals procedures. Others discuss a half-dozen or more 
topics, as indicated in succeeding pages. In general, three broad aspects of em- 
ployee relations are covered more or less fully. 
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FEDERAL POLICIES ON EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
Organization Activity 


IrsT, a large proportion of the statements are concerned with the departments’ 
Forcitude toward employee organization and representation. The right of em- 
ployees to form or affiliate with ‘‘any organization or association of employees’’ 
is usually affirmed. The Social Security Board recognizes the right of employees 
to join ‘‘any employee organization formed for the purpose of promoting the welfare 
of its members. .. .’’ Some statements also assert that individual employees may 
refrain from joining any such organization, and, at the same time, prohibit dis- 
crimination against employees who do, or do not, affiliate. Not all of the agencies 
have considered it necessary to include the additional point concerning non- 
membership. 

Employees may also select representatives and confer with officials through 
them. ‘‘It is the policy of the War Department,’’ reads part of the official regu- 
lations governing civilian personnel, ‘‘to consider it a right of its employees to 
present to its employing agents for consideration matters in which they are con- 
cerned, affecting compensation, conditions of employment, etc. This right may be 
exercised individually or collectively through committees of employees selected by 
the employees themselves who are involved.”’ 


Union Activity on the Premises 


Br mention of meetings, canvassing for dues or membership, and distribution 
of literature, the statements available to date do not treat types of organization 
activity very fully. According to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the right 
of membership or nonmembership in employee organizations also takes in ‘‘partici- 
pation’”’ and ‘‘non-participation.’’ Canvassing may be conducted among employees 
of the War Department after working hours. 

At the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Division of Disbursement, in the 
Treasury Department, dues may be collected during lunch periods, ‘‘so long as 
such activities are conducted without coercion and without interference with the 
official business.’’ These two agencies permit official union representatives to 
address employees at their offices, on the subject of union affiliation, outside of 
regular business hours. It is a fairly general practice to permit display of notices 
and announcements about organization activities on the agencies’ unofficial bulletin 
boards. The two Treasury Department offices direct that such materials must not 
give offense to members or non-members. 


Employee-Supervisor Discussions 


ag all specify that individual employees are at liberty to discuss their prob- 
lems with supervisors and other staff members. As expressed by the Department 
of Agriculture, ‘‘Whenever an employee desires to avail himself of an informal 
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discussion with officials, he should feel free to use that means of making his views 
known."’ Some agencies have thought it necessary to specify that the right of 
employees to bring up problems individually shall not be limited by any rights 
simultaneously accorded, under which employees may confer through representa- 
tives. At such times, the directions usually indicate, employees are intended to be 
free from any ill consequences of such action, growing out of the attitude of super- 
visors and coworkers. Of course, no written statement can entirely prevent em- 
ployees from being possibly deterred by other individuals, or their own reluctance, 
from approaching supervisors. Federal agencies consider the informal employee- 
supervisor conferences very important. Special supervisory training programs, 
inaugurated by several agencies, have often been a primary factor in preventing the 
development of serious misunderstandings and formal complaints. 

The agencies do not attempt, except in the most general way, to outline the 
kinds of problems that employees may bring up. The Department of Agriculture 
specifically directs that employee requests for information on personnel regulations 
and appeals procedures are to receive prompt attention; and also that an employee 
shall be permitted to inspect the formal description of his official duties, that is 
kept on file for classification and other purposes. 


Grievance Adjustment 


HIRD, some of the statements are chiefly concerned with procedures to be followed 
Tis connection with serious complaints. Adjustment of any difficulty is to be 
sought first with the employee's immediate supervisor. As indicated above, em- 
ployees are given formal encouragement to take their problems to supervisors. If 
an employee feels that he was not given an adequate hearing by his immediate 
supervisor, he may carry the matter on from one supervisory level to another, even 
to the head administrative office. Appeals from Supervisors’ decisions can be 
had in all Federal agencies, whether or not an appeals procedure has been formalized. 


Second Level Appeals in Writing 


HE Department of Agriculture indicates that the unit, section, or division heads 
sine what the employee relations statements refer to as the “‘established 
supervisory channels’’ through which complaints are to be carried. Such channels, 
according to the TVA statement, will be defined from time to time by administrative 
officials. The appeals may be presented orally; but any that are carried to higher 
administrative offices must be in writing. Further, if it appears that an appeal 
is to be taken to the main administrative office of an agency, or to those of one of 
the bureaus, written notice is usually required. According to a rule adopted by the 
U. S. Housing Authority, such notice is to be filed not later than 30 days following 
the more informal attempts at adjustment. Most of the formal statements are 
silent concerning the time when appeals are to be heard; but two agencies specifically 
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direct that all appeals shall be considered during regular working hours. At least 
one agency definitely provides that, pending the outcome of a hearing, any con- 
templated disciplinary action affecting an employee is to be suspended. 

Appeals may generally be submitted with regard to any conditions of employ- 
ment or difficulties occasioned by the interpretation and application of personnel 
regulations. The U. S. Housing Authority states that: ‘“The subject matter of a 
complaint may relate to vacations, promotions, tenure, service ratings, decisions 
of the Personnel Board of Review, procedure for collective bargaining, or any other 
matters concerning employment and working conditions.’’ Either the employee 
or his representative may make the appeal. Some of the subjects on which appeals 
were made by union representatives of individual employees or by the employees, 
themselves, in the Social Security Board are as follows: 


1. Efficiency rating: low rating attributed to discrimination on personal 
grounds; 

. Dismissal: real reason alleged to be employee’s union activity; 

. Transfer: employee believed his progress would be retarded; 

. Promotion: denial because of employee's absenteeism; 

. Alleged intimidation: complaint by probationary employee; 

Work shift: change to night shift affected health; 

Promotion: employee requested preference over outside applicant; 

Classification: employee considered his job underclassified. 


SI AVERY P 


Appeals Committees 


FEW Federal agencies have experimented from time to time with appeals 
A committees, chosen to serve when more informal methods fail. The organi- 
zation and duties of these committees are outlined in the respective employee rela- 
tions statements. With one or two exceptions, these committees are to be assembled 
as occasion requires and then disbanded. By direction, their three to eight mem- 
bers shall include representatives of employees, supervisors, and administrative 
officials, and sometimes one extra, entirely impartial member. 

‘The employee is usually authorized to select his representative; in one agency, 
he may authorize selection by an employees’ organization. The appeals committees 
are to conduct fact-finding investigations and are given clerical assistance and author- 
ity to hear witnesses and consult records. Recommendations are to be submitted 
to the responsible administrative officer, from whose decision appeal may some- 
times be had to the chief administrator. In some agencies, committees appointed 
to review appeals on efficiency ratings have had to adjust grievances found to underly 
the rating appeal. 

Provision for a formal hearing has been observed to have a salutary, psychologi- 
cal effect in that employees and supervisors were mindful that disputes could be 
carried to an appeals committee. Employees have benefited from sympathetic 
review of their case, sources of friction have been discovered, issues defined, and 
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long-standing differences resolved. However, current emphasis on both the early 
adjustment of grievances and the improvement of supervisor-employee relations 
has caused a trend away from the use and establishment of appeals committees. 


Employee-Management Cooperation 


oME of the employee relations statements make a further approach to grievance 
S adjustment, distinct from directing recognition of employee representatives, 
outlining appeals procedures or encouraging amicable employee-supervisor rela- 
tionships. These statements anticipate that personnel policies and regulations 
will be developed, as far as is possible, in cooperation with employees and in their 
best interests. By this means, the agencies concerned hope to prevent the develop- 
ment of complaints and formal grievances. 

This approach to democratization of management is much less well developed 
than other aspects of employee relations. Only a few agencies formally provide 
for joint discussions between employees and management on questions of policy 
affecting employee interests. The TVA Board of Directors looks forward ‘‘to the 
establishment of joint conferences between the duly-authorized representatives of 
the supervised employees and the supervisory and management staff, for the purpose 
of systematic employee-management cooperation .. .”’ 

The Social Security Board recognizes the right of employees and employee 
representatives to bring to the attention of Board officials any matter relating to 
conditions of employment. Below are listed a few of the general and specific 
problems which employee representatives have brought before officials of the 
Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, at the Social Security Board, for joint discussion. 
Probably a similar list could be furnished by other agencies. 


Problems Discussed with Employee Representatives 


1. The type of materials that would be placed in the personnel folders; 
whether individual employees should be contacted before any unfavorable 
items are added to their own file; and the particular circumstances under 
which employee representatives might, or might not, be permitted to con- 
sult these folders. 

2. Mechanical difficulties accompanying installation of thermometers in 
office buildings; the temperature that would occasion early closing; whether 
the humidity should be taken into consideration; and time spent by em- 
ployees to tell supervisors about the temperature readings. 

3. Arrangements proposed for hearing disputes over an employee's effi- 
ciency rating; meaning of the terms used in rating efficiency; and particular 
reasons that justify lowering individual employee's ratings. 

4. The hours during which unions would be permitted to hold meetings, 
hear employee complaints, and distribute literature. 

5. Organization of training courses to acquaint all employees with con- 
tent of amendments to Social Security Act. 

6. Whether certain divisions would be housed in the office building under 
construction in Washington, D. C., and the approximate date whereon the 
new quarters could be occupied. 
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7. The need for additional nursing service for employees. 

8. Tentative placement of new appointees, pending outcome of physical 
examinations, when the Board must rapidly expand its personnel. 

g. The extent to which reasonable notice could be provided prior to 
dismissal. 

10. Approaching expiration of certain temporary appointments; whether 
some of the employees affected could be placed with other agencies; the 
possibility of retaining employees pending result of civil service examina- 
tions; and proposed establishment of a preferential reemployment list. 

11. Existing fire hazards and conduct of fire drills. 

12. Constant overtime in certain sections, and requests for compensatory 
time off. 

13. The ventilation and lighting of basement rooms; whether the Board 
should initiate building ‘surveys of these matters. 

14. Factors considered when granting promotions; publication of vacan- 
cies; whether preference could be given Board employees over outside candi- 
dates when new positions were being filled; and provision of equal oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

15. The number of salary raises being given; when such raises would 
become effective, and their distribution among employees of various grades. 

16. Factors influencing assignments to day or night shifts; methods of 
determining employee preferences; and the time of the week during which 
change between shifts might best be made. 


Although there is little formal machinery for employee participation in the 
determination of policies and procedures, practice may well be ahead of written 
authorization in this respect. Grievance negotiations at both the lower and higher 
supervisory levels may develop into consideration of general policies. Certainly 
the circumstances leading to grievance cases and the decisions made cannot fail 
to influence subsequent policy determinations to some extent. Perhaps the next 
major step in the development of Federal employee relations will be wider formal 
adoption of methods for increasing cooperation between management and employees 
on personnel and employment policies. 


Policy Development 


H” did the formal statements, which now constitute the foundation of employee 
relations policies in many Federal agencies, develop? In every case, informal 
procedures long in effect, if not in writing, influenced the content of the statements 
prepared. The initiative for the issuance of written statements came from admin- 
istrators and personnel officers in some instances. The Federal employee unions, 
particularly the ClO-affiliated UFWA, influenced the development of policies and 
also contributed directly to their embodiment in formal statements on several 
occasions. In some agencies, the President’s Order of June 24 and the advice of the 
Committee on Administrative Management provided the spur to action. 

The actual methods by which statements were prepared differed in the various 
agencies. The procedure followed by the Department of Agriculture, however, is 
fairly representative. The Office of Personnel in that Department prepared the 
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initial draft of Memorandum No. 753, ‘‘Personnel Relations Policy and Procedure.’’ 
Experience acquired within the Department, within other Federal agencies, by 
state departments, and a few industrial organizations was utilized for this draft. 

Suggestions were then obtained from bureau chiefs who were in charge of 
various types of work and who entertained different views on management problems. 
The Directors of the Offices of Finance, Information, Extension, Research, and the 
Solicitor next reviewed the materials. Following this, three separate conferences 
were held, respectively, with (a) the heads of the employee unions or lodges within 
the Department, (b) a sample group of 14 employees (selected without regard to 
grade, salary, or affiliation or non-affiliation with any organization), and (c) chief 
representatives of the NFFE, the AFGE, and the UFWA. Copies of the memo- 
randum in final form were then distributed to all employees. 


Objectives 


LTHOUGH the employee relations statements vary in origin and particulars, 
A they have three significant objectives in common. First, they strive to insure 
that the work program and, consequently, the interests of the public will be of 
paramount importance atalltimes. The formal prohibition of organization activity 
during working hours illustrates this objective. Direct statements with this aim are 
also frequent. General Frank T. Hines, for example, informed the National Organ- 
izer of the UFWA that: “‘It has always been the policy of the Veterans Administra- 
tion to recognize the right of its employees to organize and to cooperate with such 
organizations both locally and through their national headquarters so long as their 
activity does not interfere with the performance of our essential services.”’ 

Secondly, the statements endeavor to protect employees’ interests by officially 
marking out certain rights and immunities for them. Affirmations of the right of 
employees to join an organization of their choice and prohibitions against dis- 
crimination illustrate this purpose. 

A third objective is the facilitation of personnel administration by systematizing 
employee contacts. The adjustment and appeals procedures are the statements’ 
chief provisions toward this end. The Employee Relations Policy of the Social 
Security Board was designed partly ‘‘to assure prompt and orderly consideration 
and adjustment of personnel matters, as well as to afford uniformity of treatment 
in the several Bureaus.’’ Also important as a means of improving personnel ad- 
ministration are the steps toward greater cooperation between employees and 
management. 


Conclusion 


"i the standpoints of both management and employees, these objectives are 
unquestionably desirable. But how far are they actually being realized? Here 
and there, practice undoubtedly diverges from official policy. Some indication of 
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the nature and extent of such divergence could be obtained from a careful study of 
individual grievance cases and general policy discussions! In the absence of such a 
study, we may tentatively conclude that, on the whole, practice follows policy. 
The very existence of formal employee relations statements is an indication of at 
least partial realization of the objectives they embody. Moreover, the policies 
and procedures are safeguarded by provisions for their enforcement in the statements 
themselves. 
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